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Agricultural Co-operation and its Relation 
to Co-operative Distributive Societies. 



By J. MASTIN (Manohesteb). 



Mr. Harris has told us the progress agricultural co-operation 
has made, and has indicated some of the future probabilities. It is 
already a big thing and will be bigger. The problem, of which I am 
now to attempt the solution, is how best to bring distributive 
co-operation into business connection with agricultural co-operation, 
to their mutual benefit. 

All here know the great development actually made in distributive 
co-operation. The Pioneers, who are still with us and see the 
marvellous growth of distributive and productive co-operation, must 
wonder at the fruitfulness of the ideas they and their comrades 
promulgated. These early workers in the co-operative field have 
done more real and lasting good to their fellow- men than many 
whose names are writ large on the page of history. The last word, 
however, has not yet been said on either distributive or productive 
co-operation. 

The general flow of the movement, despite some ebbs, is towards 
greater concentration, and to increased dependence upon itself, and 
even if this were not so, closer relationship would be forced upon us 
from the outside. 

Agricultural co-operation is in its infancy. Sturdy and of 
great promise — yet infancy. An infancy, the development and 
growth of which distributive co-operation can materially assist. 

You will permit me to assume your willingness to aid, and allow 
me to attempt to indicate a method by which your willingness can 
become usefulness. 

The purpose of this paper is to suggest some means by which the 
two friendly complementary movements can be brought into a 
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connection beneficial to both. I use the word complementary, 
because it seems to me that if to our present distributive and 
productive (manufacturing) enterprises we add agriculture, we 
arrive at a completer and fuller co-operation. 

The union of agricultural and distributive co-operation will never 
be consummated by sentiment alone. Sentiment and sympathy there 
ought to be, there must be ; they are necessary — but something 
more will be needed. In the long run, mutual advantage must show 
itself if permanent success is to be achieved. 

A word or two of personal explanation will fittingly precede the 
suggestion I am about to make. 

Attributing, as I do, the honour of the invitation to read this 
paper, to my position at the Co-operative Wholesale Society, it is 
necessary to make it quite clear that the suggestions in the paper 
are my own, and do not commit the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
in any way. The suggestions have not been submitted to the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, therefore the committee of the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society has neither approved nor disapproved 
of them. It has no responsibility for them. Its first knowledge of 
them would be the printed paper issued by the Co-operative Union. 

Without troubling you and occupying time by attempting to state 
alternative plans, I come directly to the one which seems to me best 
calculated to ensure success. 

I suggest that the Co-operative Wholesale Society be asked 
to establish an agricultural department, with two particular 
objects, viz. : — 

(1) To supply existing agricultural societies with their require- 

ments both for holdings and homes. 

(2) To arrange for the disposal of the products of the 

agricultural societies. 
There is already a society known as the Agricultural Federation 
in existence to carry out part of these objects. A friendly arrange- 
ment might be made by which the Federation could be absorbed by 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society. The difficulties of this 
absorption would be much less now than they would be five or ten 
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years hence. With both in the field, and both active and vigorous, 
friction would be certain sooner or later. 

(1) To Supply Existing Agricultural Societies with their 
Requirements both for Holdings and Homes. 

Of the two suggestions, No. 1 is much the easier one to carry out. 
As a matter of fact, the Co-operative Wholesale Society is already 
doing a fair amount of trade with agricultural societies. Develop- 
ment on this line is comparatively easy, provided the agricultural 
societies receive information as to what the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society is. They should be encouraged to become members Fuller 
knowledge would lead to them thinking and speaking of our Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, and not thinking of it as some alien 
organisation. The Co-operative Wholesale Society already supplies 
fair quantities of feeding stuffs to agricultural societies. A big 
development is possible here, for now that the Co-operative Whole- 
sale has large flour mills on the Tyne, Thames, Bristol Channel, 
Manchester Ship Canal, and at Oldham, arrangements would permit 
the agricultural societies drawing a good proportion of their require- 
ments of mill offals from these centres. 

If experience proved that the manufacture of feeding cakes and 
fertilisers was desirable, it would simply come as a development. 

The concentration of the demand for implements and other 
articles needed for the farms would strengthen the persuasive 
powers of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, when negotiating 
terms with manufacturers, and thus benefit the agricultural 
societies. 

You will have noticed that part of No. 1 is for the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society agricultural department to supply the home 
requirements of the agricultural societies ; m other words, to 
encourage the agricultural societies to combine their purchases of 
articles for home requirements. 

There is little or no difficulty in doing this if the societies are 
willing, because the Co-operative Wholesale Society, with its ware- 
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houses and depots, pretty well spread over England and Wales, can 
with advantage supply all their home requirements. 

In a small way this is already being attempted with a fair 
amount of success in some districts, where they do not trespass on 
any existing retail distributive society. In one or two districts 
covered by existing retail distributive societies friction is showing 
itself. The retail distributive society, whilst willing for the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society to supply direct to agricultural 
societies the requirements for the holding, rather resents direct 
supplies for use in the home. This is a practical difficulty. If the 
retail distributive society efficiently covers the district, the 
agricultural society must be shown the advantage of trading with 
the retail society and persuaded to trade thera. If the objection is 
only a sentimental one — well, sentiment must not be allowed to 
stand in the way of progress. However, it ought not to be outside 
the capacity of the Co-operative Wholesale Society Committee, the 
Co-operative Union, and the local committee I shall refer to shortly, 
to reconcile differences which may crop up. 

(2) To Arrange for the Disposal of the Products 
of the Agricultural Societies. 

This section will be much more difficult to work than No. 1. 
Success is, however, possible. In my opinion, success is certain, if 
worked on business lines and not rushed. In a tentative kind 
of way the Co-operative Wholesale Society has already been 
experimenting. Some produce has been bought from agricultural 
societies, and some has been received on consignment. The 
experiments have, so far, proved fairly satisfactory. Speaking 
for Manchester, I can say that these agricultural societies have had 
preference given them, yet not always to their satisfaction. The 
manager of one complained to me that the produce of their members 
was not being accepted by one of our centres. He admitted that 
the quality was not equal to that from another district, yet thought, 
as co-operators, their produce ought to have been taken I explained 
to him that we only wanted the best, and that the Co-operative 
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Wholesale Society's buyer in that particular centre would not be 
authorised to make any exception, as we had no outlet there for 
seconds, &c. 

The established agricultural societies already raise more produce 
of certain kinds than the Co-operative Wholesale Society's green fruit 
departments under present conditions can handle. The suggested 
new agricultural department would need to develop a practice which 
has been found useful in one section of the Manchester district. 

A number of farmers in that section consign all their produce of 
a certain kind to the Co-operative Wholesale Society. This produce 
is examined by the Co-operative Wholesale Society's servants at the 
sending stations. The best is forwarded direct to retail societies, 
the surplus of the best (if any) and the less satisfactory are for- 
warded to the Green Fruit Market, Manchester, where the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society has a stand. There it is sold to 
outsiders at the current market price for the grade. 

This system permits each farmer to forward his produce with a 
reasonable certainty of receiving the value of his grade. If best, he 
receives the price of best ; if inferior to best, he receives the current 
market value of the quality he has forwarded. I do not say that 
satisfaction is always acknowledged, but the system is so well 
appreciated that we could double the number of farmers (i=ienders) 
if we had the outlet for the produce. A further advantage to the 
farmer is that having carted the produce to the station he is free to 
return to his business — farming. The loss of time in attending a 
market two or three times a week is avoided. Payment is made by 
cheque weekly, from Balloon Street, direct to the farmer's house. 
This is an improvement on the old style, when the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society's buyer took actual cash, and paid it over to the 
farmer at some public-house in the country market town. 

The agricultural department would, I think, have to arrange for 
stands in most of the principal markets, and would need to keep a 
strict control on the " sendings," or it would, at times, be simply 
swamped with produce. 

Another matter to be determined would be whether the 
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Co-operative Wholesale Society's agricultural department was to 
treat direct with the individual members of the agricultural 
societies or only through the agricultural societies. To some this 
may seem a small matter — in practice it would have a considerable 
influence on results. All growers do not produce the same quality. 
The grower of " best " would be jealous that his " best " had been 
useful to the grower of "seconds " in raising the average price. He 
is not concerned in the average price, he requires (and reasonably 
so) the market value of his own production. And as he is not tied 
to the agricultural society, he would, if dissatisfied, try some other 
outlet. Experience will probably determine that the selling of some 
articles can be pooled, but that others will have to be dealt with 
direct between the actual grower and the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society's agricultural department. 

We must recognise that there is a plentiful lack of knowledge on 
the part of distributive societies concerning agricultural societies 
and as might be expected a still greater want of knowledge by 
agricultural societies of the co-operative movement generally 
Education of some kind will be needed. If it can be shown that 
there is a prospect of financial benefit, that prospect will quicken the 
desire to know more of a movement so promising, and thus greater 
interest will be taken in the co-operative lessons. 

It will be found desirable, probably necessary, to establish local 
committees, whose duties would be to focus information in their 
area. 

In districts where there was a probability of overlapping with 
retail distributive societies, it might be well for the retail societies to 
be represented on the local committees. The usefulness of this 
suggestion would largely depend on the type of representative 
appointed by the retail societies. If they were busybodies, and 
anxious to rule everything (" boss the show ") because they had had 
a longer experience of co-operation than the farmer members of the 
committee, they would do a great deal of harm, whereas men 
of the right stamp could give assistance of almost incalculable value. 
The representative of the Co-operative Wholesale Society's agricul- 
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tural department would meet with these local committees, and so 
learn more fully their way of looking at things, and would have an 
opportunity of explaining to them the requirements and limitations 
of the distributive societies. I say limitations of the distributive 
movement, because in practice it would be found that the agricul- 
tural societies produced more than the distributive societies could 
retail to their members. Hence the necessity of arranging for 
stands on the principal markets. Each step in the development 
would have to be reported by the Co-operative Wholesale Society's 
representative to the committee of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, which might in turn find it desirable to ask the various local 
committees to send delegates to a meeting representing a larger 
area or later to a national conference. Great things are possible to 
gradual, possibly slow-looking development. If an immediate, 
showy, and general success is aimed at, I fear considerable 
disappointment will be experienced later on. 

The fact that I have so largely confined myself to green fruit 
does not exclude from consideration other productions of agricultural 
societies. What is practicable with green fruit will be more or less 
feasible with other articles. English wheat is used at the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society's flour mills, and is also sold by the 
distributive departments for poultry food. Several purchases have 
already been made from one agricultural society, and the wheat 
forwarded direct — very appropriately you will agree — to the 
Pioneers' Society, Eochdale. It seems likely that the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society's agricultural department could bricg the butchering 
departments of the retail societies into connection with the man 
who feeds stock. What is to prevent stock being forwarded from the 
farm direct to the retail societies ? Motors have not yet superseded 
horses. If it was found that the agricultural societies bred horses 
of the right class, periodical sales at the principal centres should be 
useful. If the right class is not bred at present, it would not be 
very long before the breeders were prepared to supply the class for 
which there was a demand. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the details of English 
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butter making to have an opinion of much value, yet will venture 
one or two observations. 

Until English butter is made on the Danish dairy principle, 
assuring a supply of best quality all the year round, there is little 
chance for it in the big manufacturing tovms. Seeing that Danish 
butter is mainly produced in co-operative dairies, it might be asked, 
why not have similar organisations in England ? 

Milk is the raw material of a butter dairy. The price of milk 
determines the cost of butter. The questions I ask the expert — the 
man who knows— are : " Can a supply of milk be obtained all the 
year round at a price sufficiently low to enable the English dairy- 
made butter to compete in quality and price with Danish produce ? " 
Will it not pay better to sell the milk as milk ? 

I have named Danish butter, but while it is the supply largest in 
quantity and best in quality, it is not the only one. Ireland sends 
large quantities of good butter, and if winter dairying was extended 
and Danish methods more closely followed, Ireland would soon 
become a very serious competitor of Denmark The Colonies and 
Argentina send fair supplies at certain seasons. 

A number of societies already sell milk. Possibly more could 
with advantage establish milk depots. 

When English eggs can be produced at a price to compete with 
Irish, Eussian, Scandinavian, &c., there will not be any difficulty in 
their sale through retail co-operative societies. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that my aim in this paper has 
been to submit suggestions which, in the course of their development, 
would not only benefit retail co-operative societies, but would also 
be of great advantage to the agricultural societies, for these would 
find the Co-operative Wholesale Society a safe source of supply 
for their requirements for home and farm, and the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in opening a market for the produce of the 
agricultural societies would provide security for equitable treatment 
in the market, and the certainty of cash payment after the market, 
both of which good things should be highly appreciated by 
agricultural societies. 
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